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Standing Together 


Alberta Women Speak Out About Violence and Abuse 


Alberta women speak out about violence 
and abuse in a collection of personal stories 
and poems published in an anthology, 
which is being sold as a fundraiser for the 
Women’s Shelter Society of Alberta. 

Standing Together is the powerful and 
moving testimony of the women who have 
survived punches and put-downs, humilia- 
tion and abuse, beatings and death threats 
and walked away to begin again. 

November 3 and November 7th at two 
separate book launches, women gathered to 
listen to readings from the book and to 
support one another. The message was 
clear, “You are not alone.”and the atmos- 
phere was very supportive. These were 
women who had been there, survived, and 
gone on to build a better life. Among the 
women gathered at the book launches there 
was none of the condemnation survivors of 
abuse often face, no one asked the ques- 
tion, "Why didn’t you just leave?” Instead, 
there was support and understanding from 
women who had survived abusive situa- 
tions— some for 20 or more years before 
leaving, others for a much shorter time. 

The youngest woman who submitted a 

|) story was 16, the eldest 83-years-old. They 


“BH come from all ethnic and economical back- 


grounds. Colleen Klein, wife of Premier 
Ralph Klein, is among the contributors. In 


Bissell Centre 
Opens New Facility 


November 16 the Bissell Centre 
opened a new facility, Bissell Centre West, 
just across the street from their current 
location on the site of the former 96th 
Street Liquor Store. The new facility will 
be used for special projects throughout 
December, then early in 2006, the adult 
drop-in, employment services programs 
and some of their adult supports pro- 
grams will be moving to the new facility. 

Gary Trudell, who uses the service of 
the Bissell, was impressed with the new 
drop-in centre. "It's such a smiley place, I 
don't know if I can be comfortable here. 

| There is no room for gloomy faces," he 
said. 

Bissell Centre West is the first phase 
of a three phase $5 million dollar capital 
campaign, Building Bissell - More Space 
for Human Being. The second phase will 
be to complete renovations of the Main 
Centre, and the third phase will be to 

replace the outdated kitchen/dining and 
recreations halls at Moonlight Bay Centre 
on Wabamum Lake. 

"Bissell Centre has had to expand the 

' number of services it offers because of the 
increased and changing demands of its 
participants," said Jane Hirst, president 

| of Bissell Centre. "This has resulted in a 
growth of more than 30% over the last 
number of years." 
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Linda Goyette, editor of Standing Together 
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Women exchanged books to autograph their 
stories. 





Women's Dream Centre 
Moves from Inner City 


The Women's Dream Centre has found a 
new home in the south-east central region 
of Edmonton. Since it opened eight years 
ago in first one old house, then two, in the 
inner city, the Women's Dream Centre has 
helped more than 300 women and children. 
The move was made possible through the 
donation of a walk-up apartment by an 
anonymous donor, who even renovated a 
number of the suites to better meet the 
needs of the Dream Centre. Women come, 
with or without children, to live at the 
Dream Centre while voluntarily seeking 
changes in their lives through the programs 
offered including counselling for addictions 
to alcohol, drugs or gambling, life skills, 
and bible study. 


her story, I Never Look Back, she writes 
about her abusive first marriage, “The vio- 
lence began to occur on a regular basis. 
When he didn’t use the gun, he used his 
fists, and I experienced cracked ribs and all 
the other injuries battered women 
receives 

Naomi Janke Manuel, mother of a child 
murdered by an abusive partner, writes, “I 
have concluded that I have only two choic- 
es. I can either live or not. Although at 
times life can be very difficult and extreme- 
ly sad, I choose to live.” 

If there is one message offered through 
this book, it is a message of hope and 
inspiration. ‘You are not alone. You can 
make a change. You can get through a ter- 
rible time and build a better life. You have 
the strength. We have the strength when 
we stand together.” 

Another message, not written directly, 
but known to all the contributors is that 
abusive partners do not change no matter 
how much a wife may love them or want 
them to change. And a man who will abuse 
his wife will also abuse his children — it is 
his nature to be abusive. Fight for your 


children, fight joint custody, fight visitation 
rights — end the cycle of abuse. 


By Linda Dumont 


IHuman Homeless in Spite 
of Mayor’s Promise 


IHuman Youth Society is homeless in 
spite of promises by Edonton Mayor 
Stephen Mandel six months ago to find 
them a new space. iHuman kids, home- 
less and marginalized, rejected by society, 
have been brought together at iHuman 
where they come together to tap into their 
creativity to produce amazing art. Without 
this intervention many of these street kids 
will be caught up in the endless cycle of 
jails and institutions. 

In the Boyle McCauley News, Kendell 
is quoted as saying, “They’re some of the 
most gifted people I’ve met. They’re doing 
amazing things. They want to give back 
and in many cases they are giving back — 
hugely." He said it is ironic that the city 
will spend $200 million a year on policing 
and the province $12,000 a month to 
keep a kid in jail, i'Human for only $1,000 
a year can get a kid off the street, into 
treatment and back into school. 

Saturday December 10 is the Red 
Strap Market's *Arty Party? in support of 
iHuman Youth Society. This event runs 
from 1pm - 6pm and can be attended by 
donation. Proceeds will go to the iHuman 
Youth Society. Enjoy some energizing 
entertainment, support the iHuman Youth 
Society, and discover fabulous treasures 
for your holiday gifts - all at the Red Strap 
Market, across the street from the court- 
house. 
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,4 Do you have any words of 
wisdom you would care to share? 





ESN welcomes submissions from anyone 
who has a comment they would like to 
share.Submissions may be edited for length. 
Contact Editor, above. 
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Editorial: 


Merry Christmas from Edmonton Street News 





Christmas greetings from the board and 
vendors of Edmonton Street News. November 
15th was our second anniversary, and we 
want to thank everyone who has contributed 
towards the publication of ESN through 
donations, purchasing subscriptions or ads, 
or submission of stories, poetry and photo- 
graphs. And we especially want to thank our 
readers who have supported ESN vendors on 
the street through buying papers. For ven- 
dors, selling papers is a job, so that 
exchange of goods is important. 

November was the month for prevention 
of family violence so it was very appropriate 
that the Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters 
(ACWS) launched their book, Standing 
Together, women speak out about violence 
and abuse, during the month of November. I 
attended two of the book launches held in 
Edmonton at the Edmonton Art Gallery and 
at the Macdonald Hotel as one of the women 
who contributed a personal story. As we 
autographed one another’s books there was a 


feeling of kinship. We’d been there and we’d 
survived. There was also acceptance rather 


than the all to frequent condemnation and 
the unanswerable question, “Why didn’t you 
just leave?” We did leave, but for some it 
took longer than for others. 

One of the writers addressed that ques- 
tion in her story when she said, “I stayed 
because I loved him and I hoped things 
would change.” She finally left after 20 years 
of marriage. 

For myself, I stayed because as a 
Christian I was bound by the vows I had 
taken. After I left, I went to a church, not of 
my ex-husband’s choosing, and the minister 
showed me what God has to say about 
abuse. In Jeremiah, God took the wives away 
from the evil men who were mistreating 
them, and took away their lands also and 
gave them to other men. Biblical women left 
and by God’s judgement left with all of their 
evil husband’s possessions! 

As survivors we have learned to value 
freedom above all things, and many of us 


chose to leave, taking only our children and 
leaving behind all material possessions to 
build new lives of hope and acceptance. 
What we gained has been so much greater 
than what we lost. 

For myself, that has shaped my present 
and given me the determination and the 
strength to do what I can to try to help oth- 
ers who have been devalued. Over and over 
on the street I hear stories of abuse and, vio- 
lence and neglect. A woman, tweaking out on 
crack cocaine, wept when she remembered 
being sexually molested by her father when 
she was five years old. A forty-year-old-man 
is still sniffing glue because he finds it com- 
forting when he is stressed out. He ran away 
to the streets when he was eight years old to 
escape abusive foster parents. Alcohol, drugs 
and denial are ways to cope with the pain. 

We need to tell the stories. We need to 
hear the stories.Being silent and hoping for 
change will not bring about change. And we 
need to affirm life and to provide for the 
essentials of life to create avenues for 
change. 

When the Klein government made it more 
difficult for people to get welfare, and cut 
back on the welfare rates, this negatively 
impacted the lives of those dependent upon 
the system to meet basic needs. This has 
led to increased homelessness, crime, and 
addictions. It is not coincidence that 
Edmonton is becoming the murder capital of 
Canada. When a person’s energy is totally 
focused on survival, it is difficult to change 
and there is no reason to care about a socie- 
ty that has written you off and to which you 
make no contribution. More accessible pro- 
grams, user friendly services and increased 
welfare rates would be money well spent. We 
need to invest money so that even, the poor- 
est in Alberta can live in dignity and realize 
their potential, and to recognize the need to 
meet with people where they are. Not every- 
one can simply take the step from being 
homeless to maintaining a housing unit. 
There have to be intermediate steps that 
address the life issues that led to life on the 
street. 

Street Pastor Pedro Schultz, when he 
received his Alberta Centennial medal, said 
for him Christianity is about meeting the 
needs of people where they are at in a practi- 
cal way. Just maybe a first step to change 
for those who are on the street is something 
that each one of us can do when we meet a 
homeless panhandler — affirm human value 
with a greeting, wish him or her a Merry 
Christmas and take the next step as well — 
back that up with something tangible. 


By Linda Dumont 





Maude Barlow Sounds a Warning at the Annual Conference of the Parkland Institute 


Parkland Institute's ninth annual confer- 
ence featured Maude Barlow as keynote 
speaker Friday, November 18 at the 
University of Alberta where she spoke on 
building a Vision- fighting for the Alberta and 
Canada We want in Fortress North America. 
After her talk, Barlow answered questions 
from the floor and autographed copies of her 
latest book, Blue Gold: The Fight to Stop 
Corporate Theft of the World's Water. 

Barlow is the national chairperson for the 
Council of Canadians, Canada's largest citi- 
zen's advocacy organization, and the founder 
of the Blue Planet Project that works to stop 
commodification of the world's water. She 
has received numerous educational awards 
and several honorary doctorates from 
Canadian universities for her social justice 
work. This is the second time Barlow has 
spoken at the U of A - the last time was in 
1994. 

Barlow spoke about the Alberta we want 
in the context of what is happening in North 
America and world-wide. She said the 
Alberta Advantage has paid one debt off but 
has made other deficits to nature and the 
human debt, with an increase in homeless- 
ness, food bank usage and with more and 
more people in the lower economic levels and 
fewer holding more of the province's wealth. 
"The top 10% own 50% of the provinces 
wealth. This is not as extreme as the United 
States, but we are trying hard to catch up" 
said Barlow. 

She warned about "Fortress North 
America" which is an agreement to harmo- 
nize trade, defense and border policies across 
North America with deep integration of mar- 
kets and harmonization of energy with the 
US. "They see no point in different domestic 
laws - 'a tyranny of small differences.’ 

'This is not on TV or in newspapers," said 
Barlow, "Why? They do not want a debate on 
what they are doing. And we are doing this 
with George Bush, the most right wing presi- 


Albert’s Transition: Part Two 


Last spring I wrote an article called 
Grass Roots Inquiry looks at Homelessness?. 
It told the stories of three homeless people. 
One of them was Albert. Albert was raised by 
an abusive mother. After he turned seven, 
his mother forced him to sleep outside in the 
family car, even during winter. To escape his 
mother’s abuses, he ran away from home 
and put himself on the streets. He had no 
more than a grade three education. 

For decades home was the street - a 
step up from living with his mom. The street 
was refuge for two of his brothers as well 
and they all lived together in a lean-to shan- 
ty on the west end. Albert eventually married 
and raised two children, but when the mar- 
riage ended, Albert, with no where to go, 
broke and dejected, ended up back on the 
streets, his other home. 

Al managed his sleep deprivation that 
comes from living in a harsh 
environment,with booze. He became 
depressed. His doctor prescribed anti- 
depressant drugs - enough to knock out a 
horse. It made him forget his troubles. It 
made him forget to eat too - the drug dosage 
was so strong that he could no longer feel 


life, in the s 
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Maude Barlow autographed copies of her latest book, 
Blue gold, after giving the keynote speech opening night 
of the Parkland Institute's ninth annual conference. 
dent in history." 

Barlow called Bush and his supporters 
"right wing evangelicals" who believe in the 
end time religion and the coming of 
Armageddon, who hate environmentalists 
and love war - especially nuclear war which 
will bring about the end. They also believe 
that the US is destined to be the world's 
super power and have adopted a first strike 
policy. There has been a massive build up of 
defense in the US, they are close to $8 tril- 
lion in debt, and they are planning to use 
space to launch nuclear missiles from. 

"Bush has sucked up everything he can 
to pay for this. They have a gulag system in 
US prisons," Barlow said. "Bush has taken 
the US back to a time before human rights. 


This fall, on September 26, Albert started 


school at ABC downtown. He is now learning 


to read and write. He is forty-seven. 

School is hard, Albert told me. Written 
word is still a foreign abstraction to him. On 
the most difficult days, Albert struggles with 
his self-esteem, but he remembers that his 
value is not based solely on the task of read- 
ing. So he thinks about his skills as a 
mechanic or crib playing, smokes a whole 
pile of cigarettes all in a row, and begins to | 



























Sign up today! Sell Edmonton Street News. 
For papers call Linda or Angelique at 428-0805 or talk to 
Glen Dumont on the street. Papers can be picked up at 
9312-109 Avenue, Cail first. 


Environmentally there has been massive 
deregulation with over 400 major rollbacks of 
environmental laws. He has waged war on 
the poor with the worst inequality in the 
world. 22% of US children live in poverty. 
The minimum wage is $5 per hour, and 
many are double poor- working at two mini- 
mum wage jobs to get by. The cost of living 
has grown faster than incomes. ..." 

Barlow added that with all of these things 
happening in the US, we have just signed a 
Security and Prosperity Partnership with 
George Bush. This means changes to human 
rights, a defense agreement to become an 
arm of the US military, increased military 
sending in Canada with a decrease in spend- 
ing for peacekeeping. Water will soon be on 
the table as a trade item as the US is run- 
ning out of water and we have no water poli- 
cy in Canada. Health Care is opening to pri- 
vatization, and environmental health and 
safety are being deregulated to meet with 
common standards. 

She said there are four great questions of 
our time: How to deal with the proliferation 
of mass destruction and weaponization of 
space? How to deal with the deepening 
poverty and injustice in our countries - what 
will Canada's role be? How to end fundamen- 
talism, extremism and terrorism which pro- 
mote more bombs, burdens and bibles rather 
than common security with the right to 
healthcare and education. How to deal with 
the ecological limits of the earth. Unlimited 
growth is killing the planet with the US as 
the greatest energy guzzler in the world. 
What will we do? 

Barlow concluded by saying that the 
world is greatly in need of a counterweight to 
George Bush. In Canada we have had a 
nation built on sharing for survival, but one 
by one our social programs are being cut. 


By Linda Dumont 


feels better. Twice in frustration though, he 


wanted to quit school but his teacher kept 
him focused. “Don’t quit, Albert”, he told 
him. “You’re hungry for to learn this, I can 
tell. Don’t quit.” 

Albert is sticking to it. Every day his 
inner strength and self-confidence grow 
stronger. Soon, Albert will be writing his own 
stories. 


Gail Kelly 
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Culture 
Shock 


I’m putting this isssue together in 
India, thank to the magic of the Internet. 

My short visit to the coast before I left 
for India gave me an opportunity to revisit 
my old work place, Pender and Hastings 
streets, just past Main, where I used to 
pedal Polaroid photos as souvenirs to the 
enebriated customers of a half a dozen dif- 
ferent nightclubs and restaurants. My 
boss insisted his girls couldn’t wear glass- 
es, so it’s a good thing most of my cus- 
tomers were too plastered to see straight, 
because I was doing it all by the numbers, 
I couldn’t see them through the viewfinder 
either. I was shocked to see what almost 
thirty years hard wear had done to the 
area. It used to be sort of shabby, but now 
East Hastings looks exactly as demolished 
as a poor Indian street, without the life 
and vibrant energy of any Indian street 

Most of the stores keep their security 
bars up all the time now. The city isn’t 
bothering to paint lampstands or other 
civic infrastructure in this part of town. 
No sidewalk merchandising on this street 
except for one lone chinese grocery. The 
flowers in the flower shop can only be 
glimpsed through dingy windows, behind 
bars. I couldn’t identify any of the places 
where I used to work. There are more mis- 
sions and soup kitchens than nightclubs 
down here now. 

The streets are full of packs of idle 
men, wandering about. Not many panhan- 
dlers, lots of foot traffic, but these 
passersby don’t have any money either. I 
didn’t take many pictures because any 
time I pointed a camera I intercepted a 
glare. But there is art, and the talent and 
insight that requires.The peeling park 
benches and the worn lightstands possess 
their own loveliness. I looked down and 
suddenly saw Ganesha, the Indian God of 
Good Luck looking back at me. 


The utter despair of East Hastings start- 
ed to wear me down, so I walked a block 
over to Pender. What a change. The Chinese 


community supports a thriving marketplace. 


Side walk displays lining the street on both 
sides. It is just as worn and dirty as 
Hastings, but alive. Overhead banners and 
crouching dragons proclaim that this is the 
Silk Way, a desirable stroll through 
Vancouver’s ethnic communities. Off Pender 
bright paint and new siding sprucing up the 
refurbished dwelling places. One block 
apart, Pender and Hastings are worlds 
apart. There is hope and energy on Pender, 
a place to belong no matter how poor you 
are. Hastings looks like the place where 
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hope comes to die. 

Three days later I was on the other side 
of the world, in Delhi getting culture 
shocked some more. 

I did the tourist thing, got a travel agent 
to check me into a reasonably middle class 
hotel and did a tour of Delhi’s historical 
landmarks. Then I went out and did some 
prowling on my own. Delhi is a fast busy 
city. Except for that business of cramming 
five vehicals into three laneways (you have 
to see it to believe it),it could be any city in 
the world. It’s around the edges of things 
that you start to see the real Delhi. Around 
those painstakingly preserved acres of 
walled gardens, temples and forts, people 





are living on the sidewalk, peeing in the gut- 
ter. But even here there is not the same 
anger and resentment as you can feel on 
Hastings. 

People make a living washing clothes in 
the impossibly filthy, polluted river. I find it 
really hard to believe that they can actually 
get them clean in that water. Then they 
hang them up on the guardrails of busy 
freeways to dry. Both men and women carry 
most of the construction materials for multi 
story buildings on their heads. There are no 
end of people doing things we would expect 
machines to do here, (but would only pay 
one machine operater to do). This work 
gives dignity. They feed their families. They 


respect themselves, they are respected in 
their community. Street corner musicians, 
(and snake charmers) are not begging, they 
are working. Bottle pickers and rag pickers 
are not begging, they are working. As on 
Pender there is a place for everyone to do 
something. There is lots of trash in Delhi, 
but India doesn’t discard people the way we 
do. 

Indians like other undeveloped countries 
are desperate to emulate the ways of the 
developed counries. I just hope that India in 
it’s rush to embrace the space age doesn’t 
begin to think that it’s rich enough to just 
throw away human lives the way we do. 


Theresa McBryan 


Edmonton Street News Writer 
Receives Alberta Centennial Medal 


Edmonton Street News contributor and 
board member Pedro Schultz was one of the 
8.000 Albertans honoured with an Alberta 
Centennial Medal for ~ “achievements that 
Ihave benefited their fellow 
citizens, their community 
and their province. Shultz 
said, “I feel humbled and 
honored and shocked - I 
didn’t expect it.” 

Schultz received his 
medal for his contribution 
to others through more 
than 15 years of work in 
ministry in Edmonton’s 
inner city. When it comes | 
to his Christian faith, 
Pedro. takes it to the 
streets, hanging out at the 
drop-ins at the Bissell 
Centre and the Mustard 
Seed, and talking to peo- 
ple along the 96th Street. 

“I like to be available 
to God in helping people that are in need with 
a place to stay or food. I don’t have much 
room, just a bachelor suite, but there is room 





for a few people on the floor,” said Schultz. 

The most common meal he serves is 
pyrogies and wieners because it is relatively 
cheap and easy to prepare. He receives con- 
tributions to pass on of clothes, 
blankets and cash, and he 
| keeps an extra blanket in his 
car for emergencies like meet- 
ing a cold, homeless person. 

Schultz moved to the inner 
city in 1992 to be closer to the 
people on the street. He said 
his ministry has gradually 
evolved over time. The non- 
smoking by-law has made it 
easier for Shultz to speak to 
people outside the York Hotel 
and other bars when they gath- 
er outside for a cigarette. He 
also has many people who 
phone him when they are in 
need and he regularly visits his 
parishioners when they are in 
the hospital or in jail. 

Shultz received his medal at Concordia 
College on November 22, one of 25 recipi- 
ents selected by Peter Goldring, MP. 


| AM 


I am strong enough to handle the pain 
without need to medicate it. 


1 am proud enough to walk with my 
head held high. 


| am intelligent enough to know what is 
good for me and what is not. 


| 1 am important enough to be seen, 
heard, and acknowledged. 


Il am worth of love, respect, 
and positive attention. 


I am honest enough to know 
when I need help. 


I am gentle enough with myself to not 
expect more of me 
than I am capable of giving. 


1 am smart enough to know that I can 
sabotage myself back into 
behavior that will harm me. 


| am courageous enough to do what it 
takes to stay clean. 


| As given to Paul Koe by Sylvia from Recovery Acres 








Yes, there are cows on Indian streets, 
but there are even more taxis. 


PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


The Christmas Spirit of Edmonton: 
Community Gathering Together to Celebrate 


Soon Christmas and the December festive period 
will be upon us again. For many, it will be a time to 
celebrate with family and friends, in the warm, safe 
environment of home and hearth. It is a time to 
reflect on the good fortune and sense of life’s satis- 
faction and gratitude that comes from spending 
special times with family and friends. For many 
Edmontonian, it is also a time to care in particular 
for those who are not so fortunate, such as those 
who do not have family or home, or who struggle 
financially, ona day-to-day basis. 

It is for these reasons that Edmontonians particu- 
larly reach out to help the less fortunate, through 
donations of cash, goods or time. There are many 
Christmas dinners held for the community to gather 
to celebrate with those who are less fortunate; din- 
ners where all items and services are donated. | 
will mention three. The Candora Society will be 
holding its Christmas Community Dinner on 
December 1 at the Beverly Crest Motor Inn, 3414- 
118 Ave., between 4:30 and 6:30 p.m. The Fort 
Road Business Association dinner, held with the 
Belvedere Community League, will be on December 
17, from 1 to 5 p.m., at the Belvedere Community 
League Hall, 13223-62nd Street. The Victory 
Church, which is noted for hosting “North America’s 
largest Christmas banquet’, will hold this year’s 
community gathering celebration on December 25, 
from 5 p.m. onwards, at the Shaw Conference 
Centre, 9797 Jasper Avenue. An estimated 6,000 
were served in 2003 alone, with the numbers even 
larger in 2004. 

The needs continue to grow. | volunteer my time 
to serve at events and encourage you to do so as 
well. Helping others is an important way to appreci- 
ate the needs of Edmontonians and to treasure 
one’s own blessings. 


495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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Housing 101 


Here we go 
again, 
Citizen 


\llan Sheppard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
wornies about the needs of children, youth, par- 
ents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst of unprecedent- 
ed wealth. 


I am writing this essay the day after fed- 
eral NDP leader Jack Layton introduced a 
motion in parliament demanding that Prime 
Minister Paul Martin and his Liberal govern- 
ment agree to call an election in January 
2006, for a polling date in February. 
Deadlines and publications schedules stand 
in the way of my knowing the outcome of 
Layton’s motion or Conservative leader 
Stephen Harper’s non-confidence motion 
promised for next week, if Martin does not 
accept Layton’s motion. But positions and 
attitudes in Ottawa have hardened to the 
point that the result is inevitable: we will be 
going to polls sometime over the year-end 
holidays. 

I’m not one of those reluctant democrats 
who complain loudly and bitterly about hav- 
ing to go to the polls from time to time to 
cast a vote for or against the government of 
the day. Voting, at any time of the year, is 
not a burden. It is a duty—and a right—of 
citizenship. 

Having said that, I find the impending 
election an unreasonable and pointless impo- 
sition, for which all four parties are equally 
responsible. It will change nothing. It will do 
nothing for poor, young, old, sick, marginal- 
ized and alienated Canadians, who have not 
found a responsive government in Ottawa 
since Brian Mulroney was Prime Minister. 

To acknowledge that, with all his failings, 
Mulroney was probably better for Canada’s 
poor and disenfranchised than Jean Chrétien 
and Paul Martin is to plumb the depths to 
which the Liberals have fallen since 
Mulroney departed. Mulroney ran huge 
deficits and paid the price. Chrétien and 
Martin have floated on unprecedented sur- 
pluses—that’s an achievement of sorts, but 
who is paying for that? 

What are we to make of the fact that the 
gap between the rich and poor in Canada 
has widened dramatically since Mulroney’s 
day. In absolute numbers and as a percent- 
age of population, we have more rich 
Canadians today than at any time in our his- 
tory—and they are, by any standard, richer, 
compared to those at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder. The rich get rich and the poor 
get poorer. 

For a while after the Second World War, 
Canadians accepted the notion that one of 
the roles of government was to oversee a 
modest transfer of wealth from the rich to 
the poor. Then came the nineties. Then came 
Ralph Klein. Then came Jean Chrétien (with 
Paul Martin as Finance Minister). Then came 
Mike Harris. Things have not been good for 
the poor since. They seem unlikely to get bet- 
Ler. 

What should we do? We know Paul 
Martin can’t be trusted, either to keep his 
promises to the poor or to run a clean gov- 
ernment. He talks a good game, but talk is 
cheap. Mr. Martin is good for the rich in 
Canada. You need only to know that the 
Liberals continue to get the majority of sup- 
port from the corporate and moneyed elite in 
Canada. 

Stephen Harper is a risky choice. He 
might run a cleaner government—for a while, 
at least—but what are we to make of his ide- 
ology? Mr. Harper will not be good for the 





poor in Canada. Will a former head of the 
National Citizen’s Coalition pay any more 
attention to the needs of the poor than Paul 
Martin? My money says no. Martin has been 
bad. Harper will not be better, possibly 
worse. Honest government is not necessarily 
good government. 

Jack Layton is a long shot. The NDP may 
be the best hope for the poor and marginal- 
ized. They may attract one-fifth or more of 
the vote. But in an obsolete first-past-the- 
post electoral system, the best they can hope 
for is to hold the balance of power. That 
seems unlikely. 

The hope that drives the Liberals and 
Conservatives—that they will somehow 
squeeze enough votes out of the electorate to 
win a majority—is also unlikely. 

The Bloc Quebecois will probably win 60 
seats in Quebec. The Liberals have fouled 
that nest, probably for decades. The 
Conservatives and NDP have done little, if 
anything, meaningful to win support there. 
The fact that Giles Duceppe, among all the 
leaders, talks most sensibly and, it seems to 
me, honestly about his goals and his ideology 
says all that can be said about prospects in 
our most distinct province for our three fed- 
eralist parties. 

If the Bloc wins 60 seats in Quebec, the 
Liberals or Conservatives will have to win 
155 out of 265 seats, or roughly 60 per cent 
of the remaining seats, to form a majority. 
That need not translate to 60 per cent of the 
vote, but a majority will probably require 
something approaching 40 per cent of the 
votes outside of Alberta. Does anyone, even 
Stephen Harper, believe that will happen? 
The sponsorship scandal is not that big a 
deal outside Quebec. Maybe it should be. It’s 
not. 

According to recent polls, the Liberals 
and Conservatives don’t have much more 
than 55 per cent of the vote between them. 
The NDP has a bit more than 20 per cent—a 
respectable improvement, but is that likely to 
result in a balance of power? Unfortunately, 
no. 

What is likely is more of the same. An 
impasse. A stalemate. A dysfunctional 
Parliament. Something akin to rearranging 
the deck chairs on the good ship Canada. It 
may not be the Titanic; it looks a lot like a 
slow boat to nowhere. 


It doesn’t have to be that way. Canada is 
unlikely to produce majority governments as 
long as the Bloc Quebecois dominates poli- 
tics in Quebec. The people of Quebec may or 
may not vote for sovereignty anytime soon. 
They are not likely to vote for Liberals until 
the smell goes away. Or until the 
Conservatives and New Democrats reinvent 
themselves in Quebec. 

Maybe it’s time to forget the British par- 
liamentary system and find ways for minori- 
ties to govern by consensus, rather than by 
manipulative efforts to maintain confidence. 
Jack Layton’s proposal for setting an election 
date was reasonable and workable. All the 
more reason, we must suppose, why it didn’t 
work. Compromise is a dirty word, especially 
for ideologues. Yet the word “confidence,” 
used with respect to the current or any con- 
ceivable future government is almost laugh- 
able. 

Maybe it’s time for responsible politicians 
to stop chasing improbable majorities. Maybe 
it’s time they looked seriously for workable 
compromises and practical solutions to 
pressing problems, regardless of who has the 
most seats and the best opportunities and 
strategies for manipulating the rules of pro- 
cedure. 

And maybe it’s time for us to stop voting 
strategically. Maybe it’s time to vote respon- 
sibly—for the candidate or party that best 
meets our personal menu of expectations— 
and then do everything we can to make sure 
whoever gets elected speaks and is heard on 
our behalf in Parliament. If that produces a 
majority, great. If not, surely we and our 
political leaders are mature enough to make 
the will of the people work for the people. Is 
that too much to ask? If it is, we are in worse 
trouble than we think. 

Above all, we must vote. Of all the politi- 
cal frauds and scandals that may or may not 
have been visited on us over the years, the 
worst is surely the notion that a vote not 
cast for the winning candidate or party is 
wasted. The only wasted vote is one that is 
not cast at all. Every other vote is an act of 
citizenship. It is an expression of freedom. It 
is a right, a duty and a privilege that we 
must respect through action—in the voting 
booth and, if necessary, in the streets. 

Live in hope. 

Vote. 


BATTLING THE SYSTE 


As a result of Gautve for justice in a 
world within human tendencies, I have just 


about lost any hope of gaining freedom from — 


this battle. 

I have found out that being a parent and 
living in our world, I have no rights when it. 
comes to dealing with issues affecting a 
grown up child with a mental illness. My son 
has a mental illness and has needed my 
constant help for the past three years. | left 
my home in Edmonton and moved to — 
Calgary, I have given and given and given in 
time, money, emotions - you name it, I have 
been through it. Now, finally, after my son 
has been in and out hospitals at least four 
times in the past three years, he feels like he 
can somehow handle life in the outside 
world and has moved into his own apart- 
ment. He can handle most things ok, with a 
little encouragement like picking up his 
meds, cleaning his place, washing his 
clothes and shopping for food. However, he 
is not very good at managing his own _ 
finances and this has brought both myself 
and the rest of our family to a stand-still as 
he needs to be constantly So in his. 
eae adventures. _ 


S000 00 bed. I never end 

chases. My son is on AISI 

a lot money to purcha 

niture items. He can make pa’ 

these items, but that leaves him ay 
funds for food, Utilities and his bus pass. 
am He: to contact the oa of the | 


screen TV and give him a smaller more 
affordable one. You almost have to be a 
detective to accomplish Lees this is 


out, I may have to put my son into 
home as I cannot handle his behavior at 
home and is ue expenses hav { 
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Seeking Solutions for the Homeless 


I live a block off Edmonton’s Whyte 
Avenue, where three dozen homeless people 
are my neighbors — and my teachers. They 
teach me what it takes to survive on the 
streets. They show me that with a little bit of 
help from the community, and a great effort 
made to understand what makes the street 
so hard to leave, these people can make it in 
the world. 

They all have storied lives worth hearing. 
Some of them are my friends, like Diane, 
who drinks just down the street. Her daugh- 
ter slept here one night. I think she wanted 
to be close to her mom. 

Sometimes my homeless friends give me 
things to keep safe for them, like phone num- 
bers or their I.D. Paul keeps his sacred herb 
bundle at my home, which he uses for prayer 
and which he says hell come back for when 
he’s sober. One day Al kept me company for 
two hours while I did my homework. He hap- 
pily sat drawing pictures of stars plus a single 
cross on notebook paper while he chattered 
about his three “death songs”- songs that he 
wants played at his funeral. They all have 
“heaven” in the title. Al and all the homeless 
people I’ve met have taught me many things, 
like the quiet dignity of resigning to circum- 
stance, and of what basic needs truly are. 

Recently, a local reporter came over, hop- 
ing to interview some of the community’s 
street people. We took a bag of sandwiches 
down Whyte Avenue and tempted a dozen of 
the hungry homeless back to my house for 
more goodies and a serious talk. Over sand- 
wiches and .5% grocery-store beer, we dis- 
cussed independence and finances, showers 
and addictions and which services seem the 
most sensible to them. 

They agreed that although a shelter can 
provide valuable services, they don’t like its 
top-down directives. Given the choice, they 
prefer a business-orientated center based on 
customer-service relationships rather than 
based on charitable hand-outs. It made 
sense to the group that a bottle depot, which 
already proves income for them, could be 
equipped with a shower, laundry room, a 
phone, computer, a roommate and employ- 
ment board, sandwiches and an address for 
their mail to arrive. They all got behind the 
idea of paying a consumption fee for each 
service, perhaps a dollar. Self-sufficiency 
goes hand-in-hand with self-esteem. 

The bottle depot / business-center would 
be a self-generating venture - the money that 
the homeless people pay into the business, 
such as when paying for a shower, would be 
funneled back into their hands when they 
cash their bottles in the next day. In theory, 
when the bottle-pickers receive money for 
their work, rather than rushing off to pur- 
chase alcohol or drugs, they would have an 
option to wash or eat, phone a potential 
employer or connect with family. 

This approach is empowering while it 
would integrate the homeless people back 
into mainstream practices as well as provide 
employment, training opportunities and role 
models. Set-up costs would be minimal. It 
could be done with as little as 200 square 
feet of space, along side the bottle depot. A 
daily ride downtown to additional services 
could be provided. Maybe local art can be 
displayed for purchase. The street people like 
the location of the current bottle depot in the 
industrial area. It’s far enough off the beaten 
track to give them a break from the avenue 
but it’s still within their territorial range. 
With these facilities conveniently located, 
creating the structure for community to 
thrive, the general physical and mental state 
of homeless individuals could drastically 
improve. Even supplementing alcohol with 
food decreases the damage the substance 
does to the brain. 

During the meeting some of my guests 
talked about the events that preceded their 


homelessness. Most mentioned were poverty, 
poor health, substance dependency, and 
mistrusting or not feeling a sense of member- 
ship towards society. Paul ended up on the 
streets right after he began testifying against 
two Residential Schools, where he suffered 
twelve years of abuses. Residential Schools 
were mandatory educational systems that 
ripped Indigenous children away from their 
community and culture. 

Paul’s testimony resurrected years of 
suppressed horror and triggered his Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder, something that 
he carried back from three wars, during his 


Al and all the homeless 
people I’ve met have taught 
me many things, like the 
quiet dignity of resigning to 
circumstance, and of what 
basic needs truly are. 


twenty-year military service. As the traumat- 
ic memories awakened, his self-esteem plum- 
meted. Three days after giving the testimony, 
he left his home and family in Inuvik and put 
himself on Vancouver’s skid row, to live a life 
that he was convinced he deserved. I once 
asked Paul how he slept in the cold and wet. 
He told me, “You don’t move, you just sur- 
render to everything, to the mud and rain, to 
the cold. You just stay very still and dissolve 
right back into mother earth.” 

True to the adaptive nature of the home- 
less, they manage to find everything they 
need within the space of a few blocks, so 
services that are intended for street people to 
use on a routine basis need to be within 
their territorial range or else delivered to 
them. Timeliness is just as important as 
proximity. Think about the chance a home- 
less person has of going into a detox-center, 
to quit their addiction, when they have to 
wait days for a bed to open. 

Paul tried to go into detox this summer. 
He needed medication but his doctor ordered 
him to go through detox to sober-up first. 
Every day he’d phone the detox center but no 
beds came available. He had to sober-up 
unassisted. This is risky for Paul. He’s 
among the twenty percent who go into shock 
when detoxing without, at minimum, a daily 
shot of valium. After a few days Paul got so 
sick he took himself to the hospital. With two 
blocks yet to go he went into shock, was dis- 
covered, given the life-saving injection, and 
taken to jail. He told me that he was “a little 
upset!” with the police. I was just glad he 
had a bed that night. Paul resumed drinking 
the next day and remains without medical 
treatment. : 

Paul, like every other person who lives on 
the streets, is busy day and night simply 
taking care of primary, physical needs like 
hunger, pain — especially addiction related 
pain. Physical suffering keeps the mind so 
focused on the immediate that there is not 
much chance to think about a future. 
Abraham Maslow, who gave sociologists and 
psychologists the hierarchy of needs model, 
shows that basic survival-needs have to be 
addressed before planning - let alone actual- 
izing - future goals. Inconsistent with 
Maslow’s stage theory though, is that many 
homeless people need socialization prior to 
needing shelter. Street people hold a strong 
sense of community between them, even in 
financial ways. I have many times watched a 
homeless person drop coins into a fellow 
pan-handler’s palm. Their tight socio-eco- 
nomic network binds them to one another 
and to the streets. The stronger the bond, 
the more complicated getting off the street 
becomes, particularly for couples, when one 





is motivated to rejoin society and the other 
one is not. 

The Whyte Avenue area provides no tran- 
sition place for the homeless and the housed 
to come together so when those, like Diane 
who is trying to get off the streets, visit their 
loved ones, they must integrate back into 
street life - where they reconnect with old 
habits - and get seduced right back into the 
life that they tried to leave behind. On the 
other hand, the ones who make it off the 
streets become role models who pave the way 
for others to follow. 

There is another catch to getting off the 
street: personal identification. Few homeless 
people have it — every thing they carry even- 
tually gets stolen or lost. Without I.D. most 
services, from rent assistance to acceptance 
into addiction-treatment centers isn’t proba- 
ble. These services are largely mandated by 
Social Services who firstly require I.D., and 
secondly require an address. Without either, 
it’s hard to get into ‘the system’. As a result, 
the bulk of homeless people receive no sup- 
port from Social Services, AISH or any other 
place. Even those who do receive Social 
Services support payments receive less than 
two hundred dollars for rent while low- 
income housing begins at over five hundred. 

Bottle picking and pan-handing does pro- 
vide income but it means long hours. Yet, 
some of the homeless people prefer this work 
over being put into the system - past experi- 
ence has taught them to avoid the system 
altogether. The belief that larger society has 
rejected them makes it difficult to get off the 
street. This rational can be overcome through 
relationship-building between the homeless 
and the housed. Homeless people who begin 
integrating with the housed population are 
the ones who will be next to get off the 
streets. 

There is reason to be optimistic. The 
Whyte Avenue’s homeless population is final- 
ly finding representation. The city’s street 
people now have two newspapers allowing 
them to voice their experiences, as well as 
earn income by selling the papers. And, in 
September the area’s first Annual General 
Meeting for the homeless was held, where 
thirty homeless and thirty supporters were 
brought together face-to-face to talk the 
issues out. This grassroots collaboration is 
offering great hope for the Strathscona com- 
munity, and promises to help bridge the gap 
between the homeless and the housed. It 
builds on the hiring of a community out- 
reach worker two years ago, which has 
reduced the avenue’s homeless population by 
half. 

-The remaining portion of the homeless 
population in the area has proposed a prag- 
matic resolve that responds to their funda- 
mental needs, wellness and self-esteem. The 
addition of a self-sustaining business-center 
along side a bottle depot will, at least, pro- 
vide a place for homeless people to feel clean, 
mentally and physically refreshed and more 
prepared to integrate back into mainstream 
society. This grassroots proposal is now on 
the table. As adaptive people tend to do, 
Whyte Avenue’s street people will passively 
wait and see what their future has in store 
for them. 

Gail Kelly 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 


Pa te Edmonton-Gold Bar 
Edmonton Gold Bar Constituency Office 
#102, 7024 -101 Avenue, NW 
Edmonton, Alberta, T6A O0H7 
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website: www. liberalopposition.com 
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Hope Mission 
December 5,12 and 19th 
and 26th at 4 p.m. 


Salvation Army, the Arts 9611- 
102 Avenue, December 14 — 
noon to 4, pickup free tickets 


Operation Friendship, 9526- 
106 Avenue, December 7 at 5:30 
p.-m., December 16, 19, 24th — 
noon, December 25 — take out 
lunch. Open for seniors 55 plus 


The Mustard Seed, 10635- 96 
Street, December 16, 23 and 30 
at 7 p.m. 












Can’t find Edmonton Street News 


on the street? 


Get a years subscription for $30. 
Send your cheque or money order to: 
Linda Dumont 
Edmonton Street News 
9312-109 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5H 1C5 
[] Yes, Please send me Edmonton Street News. 
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House of Refuge Mission, cor- 


ner of 103A Avenue and 95 
Street, Christmas Eve, 6 to 8 
p.m. 


Victory Christian Centre, 
Shaw Conference Centre, 
Christmas Day, 5 p.m. 


Sacred Heart Church, 10821- 
96 Street, Christmas Day, 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 


The Bissell Centre, Boyle 
Street community Hall, New 
Year’s Day, Jan. 1, noon to 3 
p.m. 













Community Service Classifieds 


Do you need a service, do you have a service you would like to offer to 
the community? Do you have items that you do not need that are still 
serviceable for which you would like to find a new home? Free classi- 
fieds for individuals only and items to be given away only. Edmonton 
Street News takes no responsibility for transportation or outcomes of 


any transactions. 


Help Wanted 


Opportunity to increase your 
hand skills and earn some 
income. Need another interested 
person to learn building model 
historic boats and get furniture 
restoration experience. Pay will 
be a share of the sale of these 
products. Part or full time, possi- 
bly some work can be done at 


home. 
Inner city location. Call 465- 
5080, ask for Ken. 


Layout and design Brochures, 
cards, posters, booklets. Call 
Edmonton Street News at 428- 
0805 


Speakers Available 
Call Edmonton Street News to 
book speakers. 428-0805 


Yoga classes Call Linda at 428- 
0805. 


Learn English as a second lan- 
guage. Tutoring. $10 per hour. 
Instructor has CerTESL, TEFL 
and TESL training. 

Call Norma at 483-5954. 


Will tutor in Cree, English, 
Math, Native Studies, Social 
Studies and Jr/Sr High level 
upgrading. Bring your own mate- 
rials. 


Phone (780) 423-7084 Ask for 
Ernie B in 3B. 


Homeless? Need storage space? I 
can store your belongings at my 
place. Please call Pedro at 990- 
0475. 

Wanted Donations of TV sets, 
microwaves, fry pans and other 
small appliances, jeans, blankets 
and computers. Can be dropped 
off at the Lighthouse Mission on 
the corner of 103A Avenue and 
95 Street between 6 and 9 p.m. 
nightly. 

Richard's and Lisa's odd jobs 
and snowshovelling. Contact Lisa 
at 902-7042 or Richard at 690- 
1254 24 hours a day. 


ESN Vendor Don Murdoch wish- 
es all his customers and the staff 
of the Cromdale Safeway Store 

a Merry Christmas. Thank you 
for your support. 





